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MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 



HAWAIIAN HISTOHICAl, ;5UUiE'J-V. NOVKMBEH 20. 



Abstracl of Miniitef, of tbt Aiiuimi Meetiiiu, held in the Y, M. 
C. A. Hall, Nov. 2it, 181I7, at 7utO v. m, 

Hon. IV. It. Cjwstle, Prtsicleut ol' tlie fiudetv, twk tlie chair at 
the hour appoiiitwrl. 

The TreaBiii-or, Mr, T. It. Moksuihii. rend his Annual Heport. 
ivhieh *vfts acutpted and onlei'ed oit Hie. 

The Libramii, Miss M. A. BiiilMiwk, read her Annual Heport. 
and Prof. W. D. Alesander. (..'orrttspondinf,' Mueretary, read hih 
-Innual Report. 

I'hcHe ivere accepted, and ordered on tile. 

The election of officers for the cimuin^ year was the ne.tt busi- 
ness in order. Mr, Castle poNitivel_v lieelined sjerving a<<ai]i, and 
Dr. N. B. Enierwn was chosen, President. Presidents. B, Dole. 
Col. W. F. AUej], U. H. Minister H. M. Sewall, were ehosen Viee- 
I'l-eaideuts. The other officers of the Hociety ivei-e re-eleeted, 
with the e.\L-eption of tlie Treasurer, T. R. MosHniau, who 
deelined to serve ujiain, and iij his )>laee Miss M. R. Lamb was choseTi 
Treasni-er. 

Hon, C. li. Bishop, of Wan Franeiseo, was ehosen an Honorary 
Mejiiter, and Mr. C. V. E. Dove, Pi-of. Iklgar Wootl, Hon. H. 
M, Sewall, were eleeted Active Members, 

Mr. J. S. Emerson presented to the Society six lolinnes of the 
-Annual Report of the tl. S. Bureau of Ethnolo;ry, ajjd received 
the thanks of the Society. 

S. Percy Smith, Ewi-, Surveyor General of New. Zealand, a 
C'orrespondinfT Member of the Society, i-esponded tfJ an invitation 
from the president, remarkint; that he hail beeji delif,'hted with -, 
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what he had seen in the Hawaiian Islands, and with the generous 
hoKpitality he had enjoyed in the hoiiie« ol" so many of the people. 
President Einersun snygessted the deainibility of Heu'uring phono- 
ftriiphic records of meles an chanted, and of the Hawaiian language 
as spoken in connected distourse. 

Oflifors of t!ie Haivaiias HiiSToititAL Suciety, IStlT-S: 

I'resideiit Dr. N, B. Emerson. 

Vice-President President H. B. Dole. 

Colonel W. F. Allen. 

U. S, Minister H. JI. Sewall. 

Correspond iiig Secretary Prof. W. D. Alexander. 

Becordint,' Secretary Eev. C. M. Hyde, D. D. 

Librarian ilim M. A, Bnrbank, 

Treasurer Mrs. J. S. Emerson. 

CM. Hyde. 
liecfirdiDg Secre/ary. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER 

OF THE 

HAWAIIAN HISTORICAL SOCIKTY. 



RErEIPTB. 

Membership Dues and Initiation Fees $ 121 (W 

Sale of Pamphlets 75 

Interest on BondH 120 IW 

Cash Withdrawn from Postwl Savinjfs Bank 100 00 

Cash from Ti-easuver Last Year 44 H.i 

— $ sm id 

. ■ nIBBURSEMENTS. 

Coramlssiona Paid for Collectiotis $ 4 oo 

Type-writing 4 50 

Dues Returned to W. C. Parke ] tlO 

Purchase of Books, Pamph lets and Papei's H2 fiii 

PHnting and Binding Pamphlets. Cuts. Pamphlet 

CftseH. Histories. Wrappers, et<r 224 Hf* 

Postage Stamps 10 ]0 

_Janitoi- 4H 00 

Cataloguing. , S 110 

Advertisements. -o 2,) 

— — ■ — S_aa8 T7 

Cash on Hand 47 H.'! 

Punds in Postal Savings Bank. ITl 40 

$ 219 m 
Ah the ilisbursements foi' tlie pait \eai liive over-vun the 
I'eceipts, partly due to the extra outlaw toi pui'chasp of liooks, 
pamphlets, etc., and pviiitiup same, I found it iippeswary to draw 
one huiidi-eU (8100) dollars on the tuiids of the Soniety in the 
■Postal Savins's Bank to assist in iaeetinf> this e\tiR outlay. 

I exivediiigly regret to import that the income from nieiuliernhip 
dues has Urgely fallen oft', due, i believe, from the diffieulty in 
inaking collections. 
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The outst-ftndiiiK liabilities of the Sopiet> ave: *100 to the 
Librarian and £21 10s S.l, or!ihout,$102.7.i, dupliprii:ii-a Quaritch 
of Loudon, EriffJaiid, for u ci iinplpt.p spt of Fifyciufit's Vc^-ages. 

lit'Sijeftfullv siihiiiittpil, 

T. R. MosMULts, 

Tyn^itirer Hau-aii<ii> BitHorical Society. 
HoNOUau, November 2!l, IMitT. 



ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 



HAWAIIAN HI^T<>ltf<.'A[. SOCiETY. 



To the Pfmikn/ nnil Offiift:-' i<l' Hip Hanwiaii ffifloriml Soi-ift,/. 

The i-epnvt for the yeai- i^* fin follows: The pamplilftH, which 
had Ijppii anftiiged in jMiiuphlet eases, by Dr. Hvde, have been 
f atatoffuM ; the set of pietures of Honolulu in the "lifties" pre- 
sented by the lat« Mr. "Warren Cloodale Ims. with the Society's 
stamp, lieon huiiK in *''*■ residing room of the Librarj- AKsnoiatiou, 
wher*" they can be seen by a si'*'^^''''' number of jieople than if left 
in the Historieal Sni'ieti 's mom. The J[iM,sion Chilili-en's Sueiety 
liave contributed their paperw asj a loan to the Histcirieal Society, 
whieh have been jdaeediin their book-ease in the room of the 
Historieal Society. 

Fi-eyeinet's Vnyafjfes in large and lieaiitifnlly iltusti-Hted volumes, 
with majis and ehnrt.s, has just been received from Entfland, pur- 
chaseil by the Soeiety. 

Hinatl donations uf books and pamphlets have been received and 
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an intefeftting map of the Hawaiian Islmids puMishetl iu 18S9 
fi'Oiii ti fnenil in Cipmiaiiv. 

Sets n/ the puliiicatioiiH of tlie Scwiety liave been ^^enl to tlte 

Nftw Yock Publip Liliiavy, 

SmitbKoniiin luHtitutft, 

Field ColumViittii Muhpuiu, 

Yale I'nivevsitv Liltiaiy, 

Hai'waid UnivprMity Lilnaiy, 

MasMafhusettM Hintoi-ieal Society, 
and Kaiiaaa Hiatoiical Soeiety. 

R«speetfully aubniitted, 

.M*KV A. BlBBAXK, 



REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 

FOR THE VE.Mt ENDING NOVEMBEK 2a. 18D7. 

Since tlie last nienting of this Society, thivp papers have been 
eon ti'i bated by its niPiiiberH. The tirstt by our lamented friend, 
ill'. Warren Gooilale, was read befoi-e the Society on tiip 2d of 
July last, toH'*'ther with a paper by the undersigned on the un- 
wnnpleted tvpaty of Annexation of 185i, which latter Las Iweii 
publislied. Mi. Ooodale's paper will l>p published with a supple- 
uieut ill the next annual i-eport. Since then an int.ei'estinK jiapef 
has lieen contributed by Hon. Paul Neumann, on the visit of 
Capt. Bouchard and the mutineers of the Saiitji Rosa to these 
Islands in 1818, which was expected to l>e i-ead this evening. » 

Dui-ing the eoniing year we hope to receive contributions from 
Hev. Stephen DesUa on ancient Hawaiian poetry, from E. Q. 
Hiteiicoek, Esq., on the famous sorcerer, Wailiilii, and from 
H.' K. Nakuina, J. C Searle, S. Kauakauui and others on subjects 
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to he selected l»v tliemaelves. It givfa me great pleasui-e to state 
that Dr. Emerson's trim slut ion of David Malo'a Hawaiian Antiqui- 
ties is ronipieted, anil I'Pmly for the press. The full and seliolarly 
notes and appendixes attached to it, grently increase its value for 
all Polynesian scholars, and we boj>e that it may soon Iw published. 
Another esteemed iiipinher of our society, Miss Teuira Henry, has 
made good progress during the past yeai' in wnting her long 
IcKiked for history of Tahiti, whieh will fill an important gap in 
our knowledge of Polynesia, Her researches in conjunction with 
those of S. Percy Hiuith, Esq., and Elsdon Best in New Zealand, 
have thi-own new light on the ancient connection lietween the 
Mttoris of New Zealand and the people of the Society Islands, as 
well as the alMiri^rines of Hawaii nei. Important additions have 
recently made to our knowledge of the altoriginal tribes of New 
Zealand and the Clmthani Isl.inds, who inhabited those islands 
before the advent of tlie ferocious Maoris fmni Hawaiki. 

Our esteemed con-eiipondeht, Judfje Swan of Port Town send, in 
acknowledging the i-eceipt of a copy of Peter Corney's uai-rative 
of his early voyages, gives sonte interesting reminiscences, which 
go to confirm early statements maile in that work. He wi-it^s as 
follows: 

" When I tirst went to SUnal Water Bay, (now Willapa Harbor), 
ill 1852, I saw a sistei" of Conieomly, the one eyed chief, whose 
name was ' Cftrcumcum,' a very old woninn, who was accompanied 
by her son Ellewa, and his wife and slaves, all of the party having 
come from Clhinook to Shoal Water to gatliei' oysters for the 
traders, I had many conversations with old Oarcumeum about 
old times. She remembered an uncle of niine, my mother's 
brother, Wni. Tufts, who was supei'cargo of the ship ' Ouatamozin ' 
of«Bo9ton. Capt. Glanville, from 180(J to 1810. She was wrecked 
on ' Seven Mile Beacli,' New Jersey, Feb. 3d. IHIO. 

ily uncle used to relate his adventures on the North-west coast 
to myself and bi-othera, and I in particular was much interested 
iu his descriptions of the Columbia river, and of Comcoraly, the 
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one-eyed chief, and -when I met old Carcunicura, and found that 
she could corroborate what my uncle Lad told nie many years 
before, I became interested hi the study of the natives of the 
North-west coast, an interest which I feel to this day. Accord- 
ingly I read with peculiar satisfaction Mr, Corney's narrative. I 
feel a great interest in the study of the native races of the Pacific, 
and if I had resided in the Islands, I should have joined with you 
in studying everything of interest relating to the natives and their 
arts, their domestic life, their traditions and everything pertain- 
ing to their past history." 

But let me add. that what remains to be done must he 
done quickly. The few who still possess some knowl- 
edge of the ancient folk-lore of Hawaii are fast passing away. 
The ancient Hawaiian poetry is already unintelligible to moat 
of the present generation. As Mr. Elsdon Best poetically says; 
" The old trail to Te Beinga (or HiMles) will soon be traversed by 
the last of the Tohungas," and in the onward rush and stress of 
the twentieth century civilization, the legends, the poetry and 
religious beliefs of the olden time will cease to exist except in 
libraries and museums. Then we may be justly blamed by future- 
students of Primitive Man for the meaH'erjiess of the information 
which we have gathered and preserved regarding the thoughts 
and deeds of that primitive and isolated race which first settled 
these Islands. 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. D. Alexander, 

Oorre'ipODding Sen-etori/. 
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10 
SYNOPSIS OF A LECTURE 

(IN THK 

ORIG[N AND MIGRATIONS OF THE POLYNESIANS, CONSIDER- 
ED FROM THE SOUTH i'OLYNESIAN POINT OP VIEW, 
DELIVERED BEFORE THE HAWAIIAN HISTORICAL 
SOCIKTY DECEMBER U. JSHT, BY H. PKRCY SMITH. ESQ. 

Mr. FordHiiiTcr'ft views vteri: correct in the niuiu, and must lie 
followed by every Polyiiesiiiii seholttr so far its the latter part of 
the migrations are concerned, but we probably open to correction 
in the view he takew that they originated from Hab«, in Arabia. 
The later iuveatigationw would Heeni to sliow that we niuat look to 
India as the orifjin of the jieople, and probably to the northern 
part of that country. AVhcrevcr the orifjiiial aite is finally located, 
it must Ije acknowlcdf^od that outwiird influences, beyond the 
limits of India, have ^ireatly afl'ected the race. There nre tracer 
of such influences to be found from East Africa, E(,'ypt, and very 
strongly from some Semitic source, possibly Arabia. Dravidian 
and North Indian influences are to Ix; observed iji customs, 
physique and language. 

A very learned chief ot New Zealand, mimed Wetere-te-Kahu, in 
describing tljo original Hawaiki of iiU, pictured it as an extensive 
land, a tua->i.iiciiita in fact, a mainland, and not an island, in 
which was to be found u very cvtensive iirea of level or low-Iyinfr 
country, bounded inland by very higli mountains, whose tops 
were covered with i)cr]ietual snow Thnjuf,h this lowei countiv 
flowed the groat river called Tohui^a which jda^s an impoitant 
part ill Maori tradition. No trace has \ct bocn found oi the same 
Hawaiki in connection with India but it loos not netebsaiih 
follow that it is not to lie discovticd theie i. thoiou^h search 
through docuniontn connectpd with India has never lieeu made for 
this Mpeeinl puii>one. Various items of inforniatitin are now being 
accumulated, which seem to show that there iire tmces uf Polyne- 
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11 

sian cuatoMi!, and laiiguagt*. buth arnoittf th* liill-tribe(> of India 
and anionti the Dravidian tribeb of Southern India. This points 
to a probability that the Polyne&iaiit miitit, at one time, have 
occupied inland India, and ii:^a,in the inaHtime pai'ts of thu same 
cou'itry also. There is onu cHuwe which wili invbably account for 
this, and that is thu irruption of the Aryan rauob into India and 
the gradui4 expulwiou of thu I'olynotiianh from north to south. 
Grantiuff this to be tho case, it would ho on tliu arrival of the 
people at tlie neu-hoard of India that they liifit became acnuaint«d 
with ship-biiihlinj,' and navigation, arts for which they were, in 
Bubsequent years, to Ijeeoine so distin^uishod. Whether tliib 
expulsion from the northerji purts uf India was due; to the early 
irruptiouD of Aryans or to later ones, is diitieuU at present to 
ssettle; but whichever may be the ease, it is quite clear that both 
peoples must have resided in the near ueit,'hborhooil of each other, 
and that considerable intercouitie must have taken place between 
them, a conclusion which is waiTanted by the fact that we hnd 
many Aryan ivot woi-ds ineorpor.tteil in tho Polynesian langiiaKe, 
anion(,'st which are a number connected with the important subject 
of their foods. Huch as the iLiiinara. taf", ulii, and proliably the piff. 
Pressure on tho race appears at least to liave caused them to 
leave their homes and turn their faces towards the sunrise. From 
many hits of evidence it Ik clear that they passed on to tlie islands 
uow known under the name of Indonesia, where are to W found 
at the present day many triljes occiipyiuf; tho interior of certain of 
the islands, whose afHnities in customs, lan^fua^'e and physique, 
are decidedly Polynesian. It seenib not at all imjirobable that the 
ancient name of Havaihi is to bo seen, in an attenuated form, in 
'Jim, {kiuf^dom of) Java, Hami in the North Celebes, and A'c-irai-ii 
in "West New Guinea. In the numerous islands of Iiulonesiu the 
race would rapidly increiwe and their powers ot navigation, nnd 
that love of adventure and exploration, which seems to have 
chai-ttuteiTzed them, would receive considerable dcvelo])ment. It 
was while residing in that part of the world that the irruption of 
another race ciiused the Polyneaiaiis to njove further afield. Thip 
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race wa^ the Malay, which is ftaid to have made its appearance in 
those parts in the fii-st and second centuries ot the present era. 
The expulsion of the Polynesians from thence would necessarily 
be a long process, extending probably over many centuries; but it 
seems certain, from native traditions, that the first migration of 
Polynesians from that part took place not long after the arrival of 
some of the Malays in the archipelago. This first migration was 
formed of those portions of the Polynesian race who first occupied 
Hawaii net and were known by the name ilenehune. Whether they 
passed directly across the Pacific or proceeded by tlie Southern 
route, via Tahiti, is a (juestion now almost imp<wsible to settle. 
But the fact of fludin;,' people of neai'ly the same name, Manahune, 
in l^hiti, argues in favor of the Southerii route. It is clear from 
the genealogical tables of Tahiti that that group has been occupied 
about as long as Hawaii. It was at this time also that part of the 
same migration, passing along the north shore of New Guinea, 
made their way to the south-east extremity of that island and there 
aettled down, forming the tribes known as the Motii, people, whtSse 
language and customs show strong affinities with the Polynesian 
generally modified by Papuan influences. It is pi-obable, also, 
that at this same time, after passing to windward of the Solomon 
and New Hebrides Islands, they occupied the Fiji, Samoan and 
Tongan groups. Probably some stay was made in this neighbor- 
hood; but the adventurers pushed farther afield, reached Earo- 
fconga, where lived some of their chiefs, by the name of Toi and Ata, 
with regard to whom the Rure-tongans of the present day will tell 
you that these chiefs and their descendants were in occupation of 
the island long before the arrival of the subsequent migration 
twenty-five generations ago, under Karika and others. 

It was this migration also which first peopled New Zealand and 
the Chatham Islands. So far as the New Zealand traditions can 
be relied upon, at a time, forty generations ago, there were people 
living in that country, at which time a visitor appeared from soma 
distant land called Mala-oro, the locality of which is not now- 
known, Not being satisfied with the appearance of the country he 
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departed, leaving tiie orifrinal inhabitants in Ni?w Zealand to 
themaelvea. During the period between the first and second 
migration into the Pacific tliere was great ti-ouble in New Zealand, 
due to causes which are fully set forth in the Moriori traditions. 
These troubles led to a further heke, flight or niigrration from New 
Zealand to the Chatham Islands, This occurred about twenty-six 
generations ago. The traditions of the Marquesans distinctly 
show that there have been two, if not more, migrations to those 
islands, the first of which must have been during the first gi-eat 
irruption of the race into Polynesia. Many other islands no doubt, 
at this time, received their first human inhabitants, such as the 
Paumotus; but their sum total cannot have been a very targe one. 

On departing from Malaysia the first mipmtion must have left 
behind inanj- of their fellow tribesmen in the islands, who certain- 
ly were influenced by, and in turn exerted an influence on, the 
Malay race. For it is clear from a study of the Polynesians 
to-day that they have customs and words wnich are common to. 
the Malays. It is uncertain how long the Polynesians remained ai 
neighboi's of the Malays; but a time came, pi-obably due to wars 
and the increase of the Malay element, when the second and last 
migration of the Polynesian into the Pacific took place. It is 
believed that what Malay influenoes can be detected in the Poly- 
nesian race were brought in at the time of the second migration. 
According to the Raro-toitgau histories this second migration oc- 
cupied countries, or islands, which are now known to them under 
the names of Atea, Iti (Fiji) Havmki-i-aro, or the ieeward Ilau^aiH. 
Amidst the considerable amount of detail regarding this period 
that" is still retained by the Raro-tongan traditions occui-s the 
name of a great chief, who was their ariii, or king, called Te-tapua- 
Aca-iki. He is accredited with building a gathering place for 
gods and men, called Koro-tita-tini, which is said to have been 
twelve maro, or fathoms, high. This structure was erected in 
the laud called Alea. 

It is clear that this migration resided for some time in the Fiji 
group. Baro-tongan traditions give particulars of a good many 
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(Jccuri-ences there anil t'lmiiKli (he Pulyiiesiaii names for many of 
the iBlaiids, imioii^ whidi ure Ifili-inn, Ifiti-rahi, Hiti-anau-nau, 
Hiii-lakai-l-ere, IfUi^nalamo. ami Hiti-raii: 

The Samoaii traditions tfl'er to ii time in th^ir' hiHtoi'y, from 
twenty-otn^ to tweiity-RPveii t,'fiipr«tiotis afjo, when somp people, 
ealleii liy tlieii! Fijians ami Toiif>-aim, pi-aotically conquered the 
whole SamoaiL i^roup, and ilrove the Sanioans, wlio wei-e part of 
the first niipratioii into the Pacific, into the mountains ami the 
interior, where tliey livcil for several years. Tlio I'emainB of their 
cultivation «, walls, roail, etc., are seen to this day. Their enemies 
iti the joeanlime occupied the whole of the coast-line. The people 
spoken of in tlii'se tradition" as Fijians were not the ]ieople whom 
we at this day call by that name, Init some of those who formed a 
part of the second migration into the Pacific. Tltey were, how- 
ever, Polynesians, like the Samoans, though they seem to have 
been endowed witli !.freatier force of character, lieinp; niore warlike, 
and pOHsessed of {jreat-er ability; they were also jH-ohalily woi-ship- 
pers of different pTimIs, Tane being their chief god, and Tangaroa 
holding a secondary place. We learn fi-oni Maoi'i tvaditioiis some 
details of this particular period. Accoivling to them there occured 
some twenty-six genei'ations ago a vei'^' notable siege of a yw/, called 
Te-vrii-o-Monono, in which a trihe, Ali-hapai, under their chief, 
Ha-ftopii, receivPil a sevei-e defeat, which caused Jiis fiiglit to parts 
unknown to the Maoris. Rnro-tongan traditions, however, take 
up the titory and tell us that tliis defented chief and his people 
escaped to Raro-tonga ami settled then'. 

The lalaml of Te-nru-o-Manouo may probably \f identified witli 
t"he Island of Mationo, off the west enil nf I'polu, and the Ali-hapai 
as the peo^jle of Ila/jai Island, who, eonsecpiently, form a part of 
the so-called Tongans mentioneil in the Samoun traditions. It was 
at this period also that TaLiti and the adjacent islands, the Pau.- 
mo/uf, MaiijueRas, Raro-lvwja, also Hawaii, received aceessioiis to 
their populations under well-known chiefs, %\-lio are shown to have 
eonie from Am-iki-rar", AvLich are probably the same as the Fiji 
and Samoan groups. 
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This was the ppviod of the great v-o.^-a^reH of tlie PolyiiesisuH, ttnd 
it is believed that these TOya«-PH were jfeiieraliy midertakeji |jy the 
people of the aeeoiid iniffratioti into the Pneifie, who, as has Iwen 
shown, opoupieil the Saiiioau i;mup under the names ol Tonf^ans 
and Fijiana. The Ilaro-tont,'au reeoiits show that at this time 
theii' voya^^ea extended from Bnltima, aituatetl to the north of Fiji, 
to Rapa-md, {deemed to be Te-pi/o-le-whetnia, i. o., the navel or 
centre of the earth), or Easter Island, in the far east; and from 
Vai-hi, i, e., Hawaii here in the north to IJawaikiAaviav , or New 
Zealand in the sonth. This, howei'er, is not the most southerly 
voyas'e they appear ti> have taken. In the times of Tama-melua, 
who lived in Alea, it would speni as if voyages wfii-e extended to 
the Antaretie rej,'ions. One of these voyages is said to have been 
extended into the area (Raro-tonfjan woiil), i. e., the wide spare 
beyond Hapa-iti, the most southerly of the islands Kouth of Tahiti. 
They deacril* K^^i'iR *"i fi'' South that they reached a region 
where there was no sun, where the water was eold, where there 
were mountainoua waves, whei'e steep rocks Hse out of the oeeaii 
with their pinnacles pointinj,' to the sky, where ai'e to be 
found nionstfti-s, deceivers of man, (/iH'-!'i-(T-cf-;)(0) who dive deep 
into the ocean, whei-e was seen the woman with lonf; hair fioating 
on the sen. This voyage occured under tlio leadership of a chief 
name ^ra-taHj/o-jjii^H; and from what has been said it appears 
tolerably certain that those hardy navjgatoi's penetrated ho far 
South as to meet with iceberjrs, the walrus, and the hul!-kelp of 
the Antarctic sea (below Lat. 4.''> depfi-ees R.) 

This then is the heroic period of Polynesian history, witen Tini- 
rau, Ta-^chaki, Walm-roa, Rata, Tu-whaka-raro, Wliiru antl other 
hei-oes nourished, whose histories comprise what may he termed 
the classics of Polynesia. 

This perirxl may be fixed approximately as l)ptwPen 1100 and 
lit50 A. U, Shortly l>efore the close of this period coiuniunicatian 
'■eased between Hawaii and th*' southern ),'roiips, a connnnnicatiou 
which bad been goin^f on continuously for some live ffenei'ations. 
It was at its close, or about the year 1350, that the celebrated fleet.of 
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6anoes sailed from the eentral Pacific to New Zealand, manned by 
fierce warriors and oupable adniiiiistratorfi, who in a few genera- 
tions altered entii-ely the conditions of life in New Zealand. These 
were the people who first brought the tumara or sweet potato to 
New Zealand. 

This was the date, then, which appeai-s to have closed not only 
the niif^ratiouB, but the long voyages of the Polynesians, The 
expulsion of the so-called Fijians and Tongans from Samoa seems 
to have initiated that period of extended voyages, which Fornander 
has so fully referred to, Irnt the cause of which he was at a loss to 
suggest. 

8. Percy Smith. 



TAHITIAN FOLKLORE 

COMPARED WITH THE SAMOAN AND HAWAIIAN, BY 
MISS TEUIRA HENRY. 

The subject of the interesting lecture recently delivered by Mr, 
Churchill on Samoati folklore, calls to mind much that is in 
common with Tahitian records. 

The supreme Ood of the Tahitian was Taaroa, who sent his 
apirit into a rock, called the Great-Foundation -which -thundered, 
t9 build up and extend the earth. But in this case, the lightning 
was not called upon to aid in the creation; that was a powerful god 
that accompanied hosts to battle and aided iu solemn observances. 

The Samoan legend of the malformed son of a king, who was 
graduallv developed into a perfect person, resembles the Tahitian 
account of the birth of the god Tane in the sky. He lay a great, 
shapeless mass without head or limbs, extended in the arms of 
his mother, Atea or Yast-Expanse, and many artisans were called 
upon to transform him into a perfect being. But none of them 
dared to approach him from fear and dread of the majesty of the 
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great Atea. Then Taaroa sent his spirit to aid tlie mother in 
moulding the son into a handsome man, who became the ^od of 
beauty, and his home was the highest heaven or tenth sky, from 
whence he descended to the earth whenever invoked hy man to do so. 

The story of the massive stone that was moved into the sea by a 
couple of eels, nceordins to the Samoan leprenil, resembles that of 
the removal of Tahiti from Hawaii or Raiatea, whieh is as follows:— 

During a time of restriction at Opoa, when all nature was hushed 
under the solemn spell of the pieseuce of the gods, when the 
priesthood fasted in lehgious ser\iee within the enclosure of the 
marae and no human being oi othei hi ing creature eould be seen 
with impu nit \ outside of then dwellings there was a fair young 
damsel named Terehe who beeomin« wearied with the restraint, 
had the temerity to disregaid the lestricfcion and indulge in a bath 
and swim m the deep flowing stieam close by. 

But she was soon punished bi the gods who caused her to sink 
and get drowned, and she was swallowed whole by a great eel, for 
which reason her grandmother took the name of Mavete-ai-tuna 
(Expanding-eel-<levourer) . 

The spirit of the girl disturbed the eel, which lieeame so 
possessed that it rushed frantically among the roots and rocks, 
until the land that extended froni Opoa to Tahaa became quickened 
into a great living thing, and thus it rushed away, guided by the 
god Tu, standing upon its head, to the eastern borders, where it 
rested and became stable, as laud again. Hence its name, Ta-hiti 
(going to the border or tmnsplanted). "Warriors and gods were 
afterwards employed in securing the stability of the great tish, by 
cutting its sinews, and there are landmarks still shown as proofs 
that the story is true. 

According to Samoaii folklore, it appeal's that women sprang 
from a worm, hut in the Tabitian version, Hina, the iirst woman, 
with a face befoi'e and behind, was a goddess, and she mitigated 
many evils in the world, occasioned hy her husband, the first 
man, Tii-clothed-in-sand. 

Common swine are said to have sprung from worms at Baiatea, 
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the Inuil faiiiouu for so iimiiy strange things. And there was also 
Oro's heavenly pig, the story of which resembles tliftt of Tania- 
puan of tliest' Isflamls!. 

The story of tlie battle of Msitunintiimf arfords with the acnount 
tjivei^ iu Taliittaii history of tlie last international gathering of 
Te-ao-toa unil Te-ao-wii at Taputapuatea in Opoa, to which there 
is reference in n former artich? on Tahiti, published by the Hawai- 
ian Historical Society, and which Mr. Percy Smith affirms is also 
lecoideil 111 New Zealand history, with remarkable aceuracy. 
But the iccnuiit of this event will be fully given in the " History 
of Tahiti ' 

In ipgaid 1(1 tli( former article on Tahiti above mentioned, it 
contains in eintmn which should be noted. It says that King 
Poniaif I ipjoiccd m his new God Jehovah, as he emphatically 
designated the tiue (lod. It was the son, Pomare II, and not the 
ftitliei that emlniuel Christianity and spoke thus. They were 
both contemporary with Kanielmiiieha I. 



In volume 2 of " The Polynesian Race," by Judge Pornander, 
the tinoient Hawaiian songs contain much that blends with Tahi- 
tiftti folklore. And witli admirable precision that learned gentle- 
man ti-iW.'es out anil almost identifies the localities in the south. 



from whence the names preserved in the Hawaiian 
been derived, leaving it to others to pnive the same 

In the chant r>f Kaulu-a-Kalana, the famous 
found theffp lines, on pagex 13 & 14: 
"E Kimlu-e, a Heet is he. 

He has landed on Vavnu, 

-XIpolu, little Pu-kalia, 

Great Pu-kalia Alala, 



tongui 






The " Isthmus," etc. 

It has ali-eiidy been shown that Vavau ayd Uporu were formerly 
the names of Porapora and Tabaa, and by rendering the names 
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Pu-knliii and Alala iutn TEiiiit.iaii, Fu taria a vara, the twu iniddle 
liiieR woukl read tliuH; 
'■Upm'u, tlip littilf P(ir, 

Thf f,'reat far liraiiohinff init 
Ami HS wp find Oiat tbfiro is Uso u isthmus coiiiiectel \\it.li it, 
fliP woidi ippm pleaih to lip dpicriptii e ot the Island ot Tahaa, 
ts it H coniposeil of •tH;i^''''Pi and Ipi^SPi pPiiin<iula lenprnblin 'ears, 
iiiiipcted b^ an isthmu'* Thii seiiyp is still moie foi ibl\ given 
h\ the wmd ' Ktiiiia \\hich st<«t(ls in thp Ht^wanan tor Isthmus, 
H Hie Tiihitian of it would be Tui iia tdirhinq point 

In additifm to thp alime in the Sinn hant un p 1-1 
liiiPi — 

Finithpd IS Kahiki In ICaulu, 

To the oniai ippI nlifu the Kiivf is rofiniijf 

Prom thf tune ppihipt. ni Ku, 

PioiH the time peihips ot Loiio,'" 
«hiph shons that thp\ weie familial- with thp name Tii i 
tioH with Tihiti And fmtliPniiorp. 
uiijnf Lono ih ulentieal with the Tahitian Roo oi- Fame, an Tu 
:iiid Eoo ai'P often mentioned thus together. 

In tlie aoiig of Ku-ftlii, p, ;t8(i, it says that Ku was followed Tiy 
n train of clouds; and according to ii 
is said that aftpr the 5;(m1 Tane wat 
aniong the clouds, for the infant Roc 
T^me, and that at last he found him i 
he soon gi-ew up into a comely youth, and accoinpanied Tu to bis 
liMudsoiuP master, Tanp. 

On pages 50 ifc HI, Foruander mciitionH that Moa-ula-nui-akea 
is the name of a land or district where Olopana, or the Tahitian 
King Oropaa, dwelt; that Lani-lce-ha was the name of the residenee 
:ind Heiau or Marae of Moikeha; and that Kapa-ahu was the name 
(if a neighlwi'ing nioutitain where Laa-mai-Kahiki was stopping 
when Kilfi was sent to bring bark Moikeha. The lirst name is 
|>robably the Tahitian Moua-ura-nui-atea ((irpnt-rpd-clear-nioun- 
Uin) or airaph- Mova-itra, now generally known ab Taharaa, whose 






. that the 



ery old Tahitian chant, it 
^ matured, Tu went in sear<ih 
I, or Fame, the tnesseiigei' of 
n a great gilded cloud, where 
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high cliffs or retl clay render it coiiepicuous as it ateiids out in 
bold reUef from the rieh Kfeeu of the neighbouring plains on 
either side. Upon that gi-eat liill grows the lehua or rata, so well 
known to the Hawaiian, Tahitian and Maori, and from its summit 
is obtained a panorama view, so grand, of lofty mountain ranges, 
verdant valleys, plains and capes, and the deep blue aea, in the 
midst of which rises Hiro's suiting rock of coral, while in the dis- 
tant horizon looms up the picturesque Island of Moorea. And 
close down on the western side lies the well watered district of 
Pare, with forests of breadfuit, (.'ocoanut and orange, the cradle 
and birthplace of the great Oropaas of Tahiti, who extended their 
dominions over all the land, and from whom the Pomares, thrice 
i-oyal, descended. 

Lani-keha, rendered Rai-te-hn (the healing chief), would be a 
very appropriate name for the residence and marae of the priest 
Moikeha, whose name translated into Tahitian, Mai-te-ha, means 
disease healer by prayei'S; and the god of the Oropaas was Tipa, 
the healing god, hence the absence of the name of Oro, which 
baffled Fornander in his researches, as expressed on p. 51. And 
the mountain, Kapanbu, in the neighborhood of which lived 
Laa-mai-Kahiki, may have been the Tapabi range of hills in the 
neighbouring district of Mahina, on the northeastern side of 
Mt. Mouft-ura-nui-atea. 

On p. 388, in the song of Ku-alii, the description of Kahiki re- 
aembles that of Tahitian song. It says: 
" Kahiki, land of the far reaching ocean. 

Land whei-e Olopana dwelt, 

■Within is the land, outside is the sun, 

Indistinct is the land when approaching." 
In different snatches of Tahittait folklore we find these words: 
" Tahiti, land of the long upper border," 
" Tahiti of Oropaa, 
" Upon its back climbs the sun," 
" Tahiti of the hazy mist." 
And again the Hawaiian song says: 
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" The men of Kaltiki have ascended up 
The backbone of Heaven, 
Up there they trampte indeed, 
And look down below. 

One kind of man is in Kahiki— * * « 

He is like a god, 

I am like a man. 

A man indeed, 

"Wandering about, and the oniy man who got there. 

Passed is the day of Kukahi and the day of Kulua, 

The nif^ht of Kukahi and the day of Kulua. 

By morsels was the food; 

Picking the food with a noise like a bird." 
And by putting Tahitiau fragments together, we have the follow- 
ing words which probably gave birth to the above: — 
" Mount Orohena, the top fin (of the fish) reaching Heaven, 

Up its sides ascend the yellow feather seekers. 

And upon its summit is the lake 

Where swims the red feathered duck." 
" With the wind did the gods descend upon Tahiti, 

Driven were the people with terror, 

One man, many men, and women and children. 

Into caves and ravines." , 

" The night ebbed, the day ebbed. 

Only by morsels like birds' food were they fed," 
Thus we find Fornander's work replete with a rich supply of in- 
formation that closely unites these Isles of the North with those of 
the South, and much more might he have done, but falling a vic- 
tim to a fatal malady, the bold. strokes of the pen of that giant 
thinker were numbered by an untimely death; yet not before h« 
I'eceived, in recognition of bis stupendous labours, the decoration 
of the Order of the North Star, from his Sovereign, the King of 
Sweden. And to his memory is still Ijelng paid the homage of 
those who follow in his track beneath the brilliant stars of th« 
ijreat Orion and the Southern Cross, 

Teuira Hbhbt. 
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CAPT. HYPOLITE BOUCHARD 

HIS TREATY WITH KAMEHAMEHA I. 

m BEFORE T«E HHW«II« HISTOBIffll SDClEn EEBBUAB? 11, 1898, 



Tlirough the courtcKv uf Profeissor W. D. Alexaiidfir, tlata and 
direction to various sources of inforiiitttioit about an iiitei-esting 
episode in Hawniiun History were given to me with the Tiehest 
that the nmterial be iitied to prepare a short essay to Ije preKented 
to the HiSTOKicAL BociETy of Hawaii. The promise to comply with 
Professor Alexandor'K reciuest hiia launched rue iipon the unfamiliar 
sea of historic writing, and one whieh, strictly sailed, iidmits of 
neither fiction uor fancy, but forces one to atccr by facts alone. 

The events of the past few years have H'iven the Hawaiiiui Islands 
more proiuinenee tlian they ever had before the world, previously 
to the events of IbHiJ, and it is not a matter of iiidifl'ei'euce that 
as early as the year laiH, the islandM tlien under the Kway of 
Kamehaineha I, entered into iliplomatic relation>* with the 
Argentine Ileimblic, then known as the United i'l'ovinces of the 
Eio de la Phita. 

A few \ears Irefoie that time the Vi^'cntine liepublic hatH tlirown 
off the >oke of Spain leclaied itself independent and oijiiipped 
vessels of wni to prey upon Spam s commerce and carry on a iiavnl 
wuifaie with that powei duiiiif, its atniggle for indei)endeiice. 

Two of these \ebseih visited the Hawaiian Islands. The first to 
aiii\e heic bore a \er\ Huspiciou'! and questionable chanieler. 
judgitif; fioni tin aiipearaiice habits and actions of lier crew and 
officers. She bene the name of the Victory," and was coinmnnded 
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l;>j' a Captain whose assumed name wa» Turner, anci who wuk Kup=- 
posed to have been an Englishman or a Scotohnian. 

Thif, vessel had l>e«n fitted out by the Argentine Government 
as a privateer, under the name of the "Chacabuco," also called 
the "Banta Eosu," at Buenos Ayrcs. On her arrival offVulparaiso 
the erew mutinied, sent the Captain and thirteen men who refused 
to join in the miitiny ashore, and ran away with the ship on the 
27th of July, 1S17, and arrived at Kealakekua Bay, wheixj they 
sold the vessel to Kamohameha for tiOOO i^ieuls of sandal-wood and 
a number of casts of ruju. Here the self-styled Captain Turner, 
who was supposed to have been master's mate before tim nmtinv, 
and whose real name was JIuDoJiald, mainif,''ed to nnike liis escape 
to Enf^land. 

The rest of the crew scattered in tlie various islands of the 
f;roup, and led a life of intemperance and debauchery; but did 
not probably commit any acts of other lawlessness or violence, as 
nothing was heard of tliem in that connection, or otlierwisi', until 
they were subsequently captured. 

It is worth relatiiiff that after the mutiny oil' ValiJaraiso McDojiald 
ran away with the vessel again, abandoning one Gi'iffith, first 
lieutenant of the mutineers and forty of the crew, wIka had been 
sent inshore to cut out some vessels. Griffiths and bis party were 
no sooner, with their boats, out of sight of the mutineers, than the 
latter agreed to leave him and mate for the Hawaiian Islands, 
which plan they carried out. Subsequently GrJiliths and his coji- 
Siorts Bi'rived at Hawaii in a brig, which they had capDured, and 
requested Kamehameha to f^ive «p the "Santa Kosa" which the 
King, however, refused to do. 

Griffiths remained in the islands, and his fate will be ilctailed 
hereafter. 

Towards tlie beginning of 1H16, a Russian Colony froju Norfolk 
Sound, led by one Dr. ScheiFer or Shefham, had settlerl on Oahu. 
where they built liouses and cleared a site for a fort at Hojiohilu, 
Fi'om this position the Kussiaus were, however, dislodgetl and 
forced to leave Oahu, tlie fort being conijileted by the natives 
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under the direotiow of John Young, who had warned Kamehameha 
of the usurping deBJgnR of Scheffer and his followers. The fort, 
after completion, was occupied and maintained by the natives 
until the year 1857, when it was dismantled. 

Dr. Scheffer and hib Russian ooloiiietK did not leave the islands 
however; but settled on Kauai, where they were found by Peter 
Comey, on the 17th of March, 1817. At "Waimea, on Kauai, they 
had founded a settlement, and erected a fort, mounting thirty 
guns. Here they meddled with the nativeB and also with merchant 
vessels, who visited the island to obtain sandal-wood for export to 
China, and made themselves otherwise obnoxious so that Kaumu- 
alii, the Chief of Kauai, being appi-eheusive that the Russians in- 
tended to make themselves complete masters of the Island of Kauai, 
expelled them by force. In the conflict it is related that several 
Russians and natives were killed; but tlie result was the flight of 
the Russians, and the occupation of the fort by Kaumualii, and 
the natives. With this ended entirely the occupation of the 
Russians, nor does it seem that the Government of the Czar took 
any notice of tlie forcible expulsion of Scheffer and his colonists, 
or made aa attempt to punish or retaliate upon the Hawaiians for 
their act. At any rate no serious or other results followed that 
expulsion; but the proof remains that even ii: that early time of 
the existence of the Hawaiian Kingdom, the chiefs manifested a 
jealous desire for the independence of their country and were not 
prevented by fear from lightiiig for it.* In other respects, the 
relations of Kamehameha and his jwople with those foreigners who 
visited the Hawaiian IslandM were pleasant and cordial, without 
serious interruption. 

The second occasion of a visit liy a vessel of the new Republic 
to our islands occurred in the month of August, 1818, when the 
frigate "Argentina'" anchored at Kealakekua Bay, under the 
coraniand of Hypolite Bouchard, a Frenchman, who had taken 

* For a fuller account o! Dr. Scheffer's doitigs on Kauai and of his ex- 
pulsion, see Paper No. H of this series. 
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service under t.lip rcvohitionary t<:t>veriiiHent of t.lie Arjyentine 
Bepublic 

The f ri{^ab> was h Spnitiah iimH-of-wnr niiiii»] the ' ' Conserupupia, " 
and after a. severe anil most daring fight was captured hy Bouchaiii 
Uiiiinelf at Callao, The attack ami action showed, on the part of 
Bouehard and hiH men, a spiiit of audacity, coolness and prowesit, 
wliicli wei-e not surpassed by Drake or Hawkins in any of their 
renowned exploits. The captured vessel was taken to Buenos 
Ayi-es, theiT refitted and set out under the white and blue fla!<; 
the colors of the Argentine Republic, against tlie Spaniards, 

The frigate was of six hundred and seventy-seven tons burden, 
and hail an armament of forty-two gnna — eiffht and twelve pounds 
caliber, 

Tlie venael was nmtined l)y tliii'teen officei-s and two hundred 
and fifty men, sailors and marines. Hlie started from Bueuoii 
Ayi-ee in the year 1817, but her start was attended l>y various 
accidents. First n quarrel occui-ed between pertain of the men 
before the vessel sailed, in which two men wei-e killed, and foui- 
seriously wounded. The disturbance was quelled by Lieutenant 
Somei-s, and the marines, Shortly after the vessel saileil n fire 
broke out between decks, which was subdued only by the most 
strenuous eftbrts of the ci-ew and which left the frigatiC considers' 
bly dflinaKed, though all necessai'y repairs were afterwaiils made 
during the voyage. 

AfteiTvards iieaj' the Ca])e of Good Hope, the vessels encount*ti-eil 
several furious tempests, which, however, she weathered without 
suffering serious damage, and all in all the beffinnin^' of her cruise 
was anything but auspicious, 

A most interesting account of the voyage is given l)v F, de 
Olivera Cezar, in his narrative entitled "El Corsario, La Ar- 
gentina," published by Felix Lajonane at Buenos Ayres, 1894, 
which relates further the breaking out of scurvy among the ci-ew 
while the vessel neared the Asiatic Archipelago, and a stirring ac- 
count of an attack made by Malayan pirates upon the vessel near 
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Celebes, whlcli was I'^pulnpil, nml tlic |)imt,fs wlin IpcI ihe atUfiL 
uttPvly tlPKt.vn\-(.,l. 

AftiPi- vai'iouH HuccoMsf 111 P\i«Hlitions tiiiiont; the Ptiilippine Iiilaud)^, 
ami inflict.iiiK Horiimw ilaiiiaf^e on Sjiaiiisli poiuiiieice and shipping, 
the eniiwir Mnileil for the Hawriiiau lKttin<U, i-pAehiuf; the iiiiehorage 
about, the dat,e Tiieiitioned. 

It will not lie amifiK to tfive a Nliort notiee r>t' the eninnmndev of 
the ei'uiKei', (^ptaiii Bouehanl. 

HyiKiIite Bouehavd was hnri\ at Saint Tropez neai- Mavseiltea iu 
1785, and eoiiMOiiueiitly was filiout thirty-two yeai's of age at the 
time of the expedition, mention of wliieh in hfre made. Little 
information eonld lie obtained of ' bis earlier day»; but from tht" 
qualities whi<*h lie xhowed in hi« eareer, so far as known, lie was 
evidently a man of Huperior education, dauiitlesH eouratre, of un- 
tiling energy and adroitnesK in mieli affaiiti, which aw of pourw* 
required hi« mniiaRement. The author before mentioned gives a 
fflowing deseription of hit* personality. He says of Bouehard that 
he wiiH tali, very athtetio, handsome in featni'es. and appearanee^ 
of kindly and eourt.eouH disjMisition ; but in warlike aetion, indo- 
mitable and bold, even t,o rashness, yet ealni and judieious under 
the most tryiiif-- eireunistanees. He was a man of strict sobriety 
and self-denial. In slioi't he posseKseil all the (jiialities whieh Htamp 
a man a leader and a hero. 

Captain Bouehard was reeeived by King Kaniehameha with 
tfi-eat hospitality, and kindness, and the natives vied with eaoh 
other in their friendly attention to the men of the "Argentina." 

The King assisted Bonehard very I'eadily to effeet the rapture and 
arrest of the parties who had swden the " Cliaeabueo," and who, with 
the exception of (riiftiths. were assigned to duty as seamen oit the 
vessels under Bouchard's eommand. For by arrnngenLent with the 
King, the "Chaeabueo," oliai' Santa Bosa, was restored to the 
Argentine (Tovernment, and subsequently sailed under eommand 
of Captain. Peter t'orney, with the "Argentina" to Valparaiso, 
during which voyage the vesHels eaptiii'ed the fojt and town of 
Montei'ey, in California, then a possession of the Spaaiah Cro'n'n. 
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Tlif. cikptuvo nf (ii-imt.li« nearly le.l tr. hpHouh t.iwil.tp. The mau 
Lful t,ikon up liis aluHlp lui Kaiini. wliPi'f', nt. tliP i'cqupnt of 
'liDuHianl, lI^ liail licpu aiTPwt.Pil nuil eoiitiueil in tlip WaiiiiPa t'ort 
liy tlip Chief i)f Kauai, Kmiiiiimlii. He liafi liepii eoinlemudl to 
bp pxpeut.pil fchp enmiiiiH; iiioi-iiii|tj liy t.liP utiatiiiaous juilffmeut iif 
a eouH-nmHinl which hail l)€*ti pniivPiio<l on lioavd of thp frigat*. 

On the iiioniinK f'>f whinh the expptitioii wjik fixM the jmsim 
was foiUKl tiiiPii anil t.hp pHsmiPf had tlp'l, presiiniably with the 
cinniivanep of Kaiiniiialii, whii ilesiveil to save tlip nmn to whom 
he hrtd ffiveii an asyluiii. 

BoHohard Ki'i^'itly pxaspeiated. ilpiiiainlpil of Knunuialii tli»" 
vecaptuie niiil llpli^pry of the eulpiit, anil threat^'iieil that unless 
the ilpmaiiil wnf eoniplipil with within six liinirs he should homhard 
Ilip villaK'P, and the fort. The i-pply of the thp f Uiief waK that 
■'for every shot from the vpshcIs hf« would answer with twenty- 
fimr fi-oni his liattery, that for sueli pnri>rtSP were the eaiinoii in 
liis fort," 

When Kauniualii found however that the vesspis were made 
vp^iily tj> eari'y out Captain Bouebaiil's thi-cat, he assured tJiP latf^-i' 
tbat nt ei;jht o'elopk of the followiuf; luorning, fiviffithK would \m 
ilelivei-Pil to him. This was dinip, ami after a short delay Kranf*"'! 
to the prisoner to make his peaee with his MaWei% he was plneed 
ajjainst the wall of the fort, shot and Imriod on the lieapli of 
\\'aiiiipa, Kauai. 

This pi'ocpcilinf,' hail l>win authorized liy Kin"; Knniehaiueha, who 
'-xpi'esKPil tJi Captain 13ouehanl his desire that the pirates should 
he pondiffiily punished. 

Ait*r Bouehard's i-otiirii to Hawaii, a fornml ti'eaty wati mad*: 
lictwepH thp Kinff and thp (iovernnient of the Argentine Itepuhlie, 
• lu the iiOth of Auf^iist, lS:iU, nnion^' the stipulations whereof was 
rlie recof^nitioii of the indejiendenep of the Republie, an allianes 
^>r)'enHive and delensive. iind the estahlistmient of relations of .Unity 
mil eomuvt^rcp, and this was the first treaty putei-ed into by King 
Kamehaiueha with an independent foreign power, except the 
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so-oallcd cession to Great Bi'itaiuof February 25tli, 1794, negotiated 
with Capt. tieorge Vancouver. 

The BusnianR who visited the Hawaiian Inlands recognized the 
atreng'th of character and other eminent qualitiea of Kaniehameha I. 
Thej- called him Peter the Great of Oeeaiiin, white others compared 
him to Napoleon, etc. We may safely accept this eoucluaiou that the 
Hawaiian Islands had never a more able, courageous, wise and 
aifalile ruler. 

The maaterfuInesH with which Kamehameha iiret suMued and 
subsequently attached to himself in willing subniiasion other 
Hawaiian chiefs, the tact and diplomacy which he manifeatol in 
his intei-course with those who visited his Kingdom, — ^some of 
those, visitoi-H with rapacious designs, — the quick pei-eeptiou with 
which he recognized the value of civilization to his people, al! 
show Kamehaniehn I to have been a wonderfully gifted man, who 
in any other country and among any other race would have lieeu 
as great as he proved himself to be in his circumscribed realm. 
The Kingdom, however, is an institution of the past, "In royaume 
est mort," the sun has set upon Kamehameha's rule, and upon 
that of hia auccessors, and what will the coming d«^¥ll bring to us t 

P.4UL NeUMANH. 
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